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out of danger," might conveniently make them. Dated
at Westminster, January 29; 3 Edw. VI (1548-1549).
(Patent Roll, 3 Edw. VI, part 3, m. 22 dors.)

The terms of the document are peculiar in more than
one respect. First, it is unquestionable that this com-
mission was not the earliest step in the process of setting
up the mint at Durham House, because we are told that
in the previous December the customary indenture had
been executed by certain unnamed officers. At this
point, however, the Exchequer records fail us; the pro-
visions of this indenture, the names of those entrusted
with the work, and the reason for their presumed dis-
missal after seven weeks only, cannot now be ascertained,
and to that extent the history of the undertaking must
be left incomplete, unless the requisite facts should be
incidentally disclosed by other public or private records
not directly relating to the coinage. Again, the con-
cluding extract from the commission seems to be quite
without precedent, inasmuch as it gives the officers an
unusually free hand (beyond the limits of the "remedy ")
in the making of the coins; under such circumstances
the omission of a proviso as to the trials of the pyx,
either in the mint or at Westminster, is not altogether
surprising, and it should also be noted that there is no
order for the use of a privy mark. One other feature
of interest in this document calls for notice. For the
first time in the annals of our mint history the coins
described as the " shilling " and the " half-shilling " were
ordered to be struck for currency. It is, of course, true
that several indentures in the first year of Edward VI
provided for silver coins of twelve pence, but these
were called " testons " and were of much greater weight.

With respect to the three men who were responsible